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1857, however, a private bill was the only means by
which a marriage could be legally dissolved, and at a
somewhat earlier period it was the only means by
which a landowner could enclose waste or common
land. Individual private bills have a much longer his-
tory in America, where they are the orthodox means
of bestowing pensions upon allegedly deserving in-
dividuals and where they were passed literally by the
thousands until late in the nineteenth century, when
President Cleveland had the courage to veto them en
bloc.

Long after a seat in Parliament had ceased to fur-
ther a practising lawyer's professional ambition, the
law continued to supply more than its due proportion
of members because parliamentary life was not incom-
patible with a practice at the Bar, Until fairly re-
cently the sittings of the House began only shortly
before the Courts rose for the day; it is the heavy
committee work in the mornings that nowadays
makes it difficult for a lawyer to find time both for his
professional work and his Parliamentary duties, and
that, with the increasing length of sessions, is turning
politics into a separate profession. There were, how-
ever, other and more cogent reasons for the presence
of a large contingent of lawyers in the mediaeval
House of Commons. With the clergy ineligible, they
were the only class in the community who were com-
pletely literate and at their ease when handling docu-
ments. Not until after the redistribution of land,
which was one of the consequences of the Reforma-
tion, did there arise in England a class of gentlemen